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Gentlemen  : 

The  merit  of  any  policy  may  be  measured  by  its  effect 
on  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  labor. 

To  an  assemblage  of  students  this  proposition  must  be 
almost  self-evident.  Wages  being  that  part  of  a  laborer's 
product  which  he  himself  receives  as  the  reward  of  his  toil, 
the  more  he  produces  the  larger  must  be  the  fund  from  which 
he  draws  his  compensation.  High  wages  cannot  be  paid 
unless  the  production  of  commodities  be  abundant;  and  where 
commodities  are  abundant,  prosperity  must  be  general. 

Of  course,  I  understand  it  has  been  claimed  that  laborers 
can  advance  the  rate  of  wages  by  combinations  among  them- 
selves without  regard  to  the  volume  of  their  production,  but 
this  statement,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is,  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  economic  law.  Every  laborer  must  produce  his 
own  wages.  There  is  no  fund  except  the  product  of  his  own 
labor  from  which  he  can  be  paid.  An  attempt  to  pay  him 
more  than  the  value  of  his  product  would  deprive  him  of  all 
employment  by  reducing  to  bankruptcy  the  industry  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  thus  leaving  him  without  any  wages  what- 
ever. When,  therefore,  we  discuss  the  effect  of  expansion  on 
wages,  we  are,  in  fact,  discussing  its  effect  on  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

To  guard  against  confusion  of  terms,  it  will  be  necessary 
to   distinguish  between   "  expansion,"  a  word  frequently 
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occurring  in  the  literature  of  this  country,  and  "imperial- 
ism," a  new  expression  with  which  we  have  become  familiar 
during  the  last  year.  Expansion  has  always  signified  the 
extension  of  our  institutions  through  the  enlargement  of  our 
frontiers.  Imperialism  is  not  the  diffusion  of  American 
constitutionalism  over  new  lands,  but  the  establishment  in 
conquered  territory  by  this  Government  of  another  gov- 
ernment, radically  irreconcilable  to  the  spirit  of  our  own 
constitution  and  essentially  hostile  to  it.  Expansion,  then 
may  tbe  defined  as  the  peaceful  development  of  our 
political  system  through  an  increase  in  the  area  of  the  United 
States,  and  imperialism  as  the  forcible  exercise  by  our  Gov- 
ernment in  other  countries  of  powers  denied  to  it  at  home. 

The  absorption  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas  and  Califor- 
nia was  the  extension  of  the  United  States  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  was  expansion  in  the 
historic  American  sense — the  expansion  of  our  political  sys- 
tem through  the  enlargement  of  our  territory.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  seize  far  distant  lands  by  violence,  and  impose  on 
their  inhabitants,  not  our  own  benign  constitutional  govern- 
ment, but  an  arbitrary  military  despotism,  would  be  an  act 
of  imperialism  inconsistent  with  the  principle  on  which  this 
Republic  is  founded,  and,  therefore  dangerous,  if  not  fatal, 
to  its  security. 

The  expansionist  and  the  imperialist  both  claim  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  desire  for  the  country's  growth.  Now,  growth 
may  be  salutary  or  injurious,  according  to  its  direction.  An 
inch  added  to  a  man's  stature  makes  for  beauty;  an  inch 
added  to  the  end  of  his  nose  would  be  a  deformity.  A 
natural  growth  is  always  wholesome,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged ;  an  unnatural  growth  is  always  unwholesome,  and 
should  be  cut  out  where  it  cannot  be  prevented.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  establish  this  evening  the  proposition  that  expan- 
sion in  the  American  sense  is  a  natural  growth — wholesome, 
hopeful,  commendable;  while  imperialism  is  an  unnatural 
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growth — an  excrescence  on  our  political  system,  sinister, 
ominous,  indefensible. 

I  submit  this  proposition  with  great  confidence,  because 
I  believe  it  can  be  shown  without  much  difficulty  that 
expansion  makes  for  higher  wages,  and,  therefore,  for  wider 
prosperity,  while  imperialism  makes  for  lower  wages  and 
harsher  conditions  of  existence. 

Expansion  in  the  American  sense  is  not  a  new  or  untried 
political  experiment.  The  fruits  which  it  has  borne  prove 
that  it  is  a  policy  of  wisdom  and  justice.  Its  extension 
would  promote  the  progress  of  civilization  throughout  the 
world.  The  expansion  of  this  Republic  to  the  frozen  seas  of 
the  North  would  work  immense  benefit  to  the  people  of 
Canada,  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  human  race. 

It  would  obviate  all  disputes  about  boundaries;  it  would 
prevent  the  inhuman,  senseless  destruction  of  the  seal  fish- 
eries, and,  above  all,  it  would  abolish  that  system  of  customs 
taxation  which  impedes  the  free  exchange  of  commodities, 
and,  therefore,  narrows  the  volume  of  production  on  both 
sides  of  the  frontier. 

The  marvelous  growth  of  commerce  between  the  States 
of  the  Union  is  due  to  its  absolute  freedom  from  artificial 
restrictions.  The  inclusion  of  Canada  in  this  free  trade  area 
would  stimulate  production  beyond  our  powers  to  conceive. 
Every  addition  to  the  volume  of  production  leads  to  a  rise  in 
the  rate  of  wages,  by  increasing  the  demand  for  labor,  while, 
at  the  same  time,,  it  raises  the  purchasing  power  of  every 
dollar  paid  to  the  laborer  by  lowering  the  cost  of  living.  Nor 
would  the  material  benefits  of  our  expansion  northward  be 
confined  to  this  continent.  England  would  share  in  them  by 
an  enormous  growth  of  her  trade.  An  increase  in  the  volume 
of  domestic  production  necessarily  swells  the  volume  of  im- 
ports and  exports.  Of  this  increased  trade  England  would 
enjoy  the  largest  share.     After  a  few  years  her  commerce 
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with  the  new  States  would  be  four  times  greater  than 
it  is  now  with  the  Provinces  of  Canada.  By  such  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  United  States  England  would  lose  the  power 
to  appoint  a  governor-general  and  a  few  other  officers  from 
her  aristocracy,  but  she  would  gain  a  much  larger  and  bet- 
ter market  for  her  laboring  masses. 

While  these  benefits  would  flow  from  expansion  in  the 
peaceful  American  sense  of  the  term,  exactly  opposite  re- 
sults would  be  produced  by  imperialistic  conquest.  The  forci- 
ble annexation  of  Canada  would  be  an  act  of  imperialism, 
as  unprofitable  as  it  would  be  unjustifiable,  and  as  calamitous 
as  it  would  be  criminal.  If  it  could  be  accomplished  by  a 
single  file  of  soldiers,  none  the  less  would  it  be  a  policy  of 
wickedness  and  folly. 

A  conquered  country  is  always  discontented,  and,  there- 
fore, disloyal.  It  would  be  impossible  to  intrust  the  rights  of 
statehood  to  a  disaffected  people.  Our  authority  over  them 
could  be  maintained  only  by  force,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  stand- 
ing army  and  military  rule. 

Standing  armies  always  have  been  and  always  must  be 
fatal  to  free  institutions.  To  realize  the  utter  incompatibility 
of  militarism  and  republicanism  we  have  but  to  look  at  France. 
When  we  recall  the  first  French  Republic  scattering  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Europe  through  the  valor  of  its  volunteer  ar- 
mies, how  pitiful  is  the  spectacle  of  the  third  Republic  cowering 
in  abject  fear  of  its  own  standing  army,  incapable  of  wielding 
any  influence  abroad,  impotent  even  to  do  justice  at  home.  The 
experience  of  this  country  proves  that  a  citizen  soldiery  is 
invincible  against  foreign  aggression  or  domestic  insurrec- 
tion, while  all  history  shows  that  a  mercenary  soldiery  has 
never  been  so  formidable  to  any  country  as  the  one  which 
supports  it.  A  standing  army  in  the  long  run  has  always  be- 
come helpless  against  foreign  foes,  but  it  has  always  remained 
of  deadly  efficiency  against  domestic  liberties.  The  soldier 
in  war  may  be  a  hero,  the  soldier  in  peace  is  either  useless 
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or  dangerous.  The  camp  may  be  a  school  of  virtue  and  pat- 
riotism, the  barracks  are  always  asylums  of  laziness  and  often 
hotbeds  of  vice.  The  moral  law  is  binding  on  nations  as  well  as 
on  individuals.  A  violation  of  it  by  either  is  always  followed 
by  retribution,  slow  perhaps,  but  inexorably  stern.  He  who 
draws  the  sword  will  perish  by  the  sword,  and  the  republic 
that  establishes  a  standing  army  to  smite  freedom  in  other 
lands  will  live  to  find  her  own  liberties  trampled  in  the  dust 
under  the  feet  of  a  mercenary  soldiery. 

Aside  from  its  inherent  hostility  to  free  institutions,  a 
standing  army  is  a  crushing  burden  on  the  neck  of  the 
laborer  because  it  operates  to  reduce  his  earning  capacity 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  forced  to  bear  the  whole  expense 
of  its  maintenance. 

The  first  essential  of  high  wages  is  abundance  of  commodi- 
ties, and  a  standing  army  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  extensive 
production.  The  volume  of  production  depends  on  the  number 
of  hands  employed  in  labor  and  the  amount  of  capital  available 
to  promote  their  efficiency.  Capital  has  been  well  defined  as 
stored-up  labor.  A  man  without  capital  can  labor,  but  not 
effectively.  With  his  bare  hand  he  might  turn  over  a  few 
feet  of  earth  in  the  course  of  a  day,  but  with  a  plough  he  can 
cultivate  several  acres  in  the  same  period.  The  plough  itself 
is  the  fruit  of  labor  formerly  expended,  and,  therefore,  the 
laborer  using  it  or  any  other  implement  is  but  utilizing  the 
labor  of  other  days  to  reinforce  the  labor  of  to-day. 

Since  the  efficiency  of  the  laborer  depends,  not  solely  on 
the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  but  largely  on  the  amount  of 
stored-up  labor  which  he  can  employ  to  reinforce  his  natural 
capacity,  any  policy  which  tends  to  dissipate  capital  in 
unproductive  enterprises  is  a  direct  assault  on  his  pros- 
perity. Every  dollar  of  surplus  product  or  capital  invested 
in  implements,  in  machinery,  in  buildings,  is  a  fruitful  dollar. 
Commodities  used  in  production  multiply  themselves  even 
while  they  perish.    Every  dollar  expended  for  munitions  of 
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war  is  a  sterile  dollar.  It  is  not  used  for  the  purpose  of 
production,  but  for  the  purpose  of  destruction.  It  is  wasted 
as  completely  as  if  it  were  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  soldier,  whether  in  barracks  or  in  camp,  is  withdrawn 
from  the  field  of  industry.  His  own  hands  add  nothing  to  the 
product  of  the  country.  His  pay  and  his  sustenance  must, 
therefore,  be  drawn  from  the  product  of  others.  The  laborer 
is  the  sole  producer.  On  him  must  fall  the  whole  cost  of 
a  military  establishment.  In  other  words,  a  standing  army 
imposes  upon  each  laborer  the  burden  of  supporting  two  men 
— himself  and  a  soldier — while  at  the  same  time  it  dimin- 
ishes his  earning  capacity  by  dissipating  the  capital  on  which 
his  productive  efficiency  depends. 

But  far  worse  than  the  spoliation  of  the  laborer  is  the 
degradation  which  he  suffers  from  a  standing  army.  Mili- 
tarism has  always  despised  industry.  Nothing  can  be  more 
natural  than  the  contempt  in  which  the  industrious  man  who 
pays  for  a  showy  uniform  is  held  by  the  idle  wearer  of  it. 
The  whole  literature  of  the  militant  ages  reflects  this  con- 
tempt, as  you  gentlemen  know.  Until  very  recent  years  the 
workman  was  never  mentioned  in  print  except  as  a  villain,  a 
serf,  a  beggar  or  some  other  term  so  opprobrious  that  the 
expression  "base  mechanic"  seems  by  contrast  like  a 
respectful  description. 

The  establishment  of  this  Republic,  based  on  the  equality 
of  all  men  before  the  law,  has  worked  many  changes  in  social 
conditions,  but  none  so  remarkable  as  the  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  laborer.  For  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
■we  have  held  him  to  be  the  best  citizen  who  by  the  labor  of 
his  good  right  arm  caused-  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
one  grew  before — him  to  be  the  best  patriot  who  bears  the 
most  effective  part  in  the  great  scheme  of  industrial  co-opera- 
tion, which  is  called  civilization.  We  have  not  trusted  our 
security  to  mercenary  soldiers,  and  we  have  grown  to  be  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth  through  the  valor  of  citizen 
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soldiers.  We  have  displayed  invincible  prowess  in  war,  and 
measureless  genius  in  peace.  The  success  of  our  republic 
has  changed  the  whole  trend  of  human  thought.  We  have 
proved  it  possible  to  maintain  the  restraints  of  wholesome 
authority  without  any  fiction  of  hereditary  right,  or  any 
blasphemous  assertion  of  divine  intervention.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  rested  secure  upon  its  foundations  in  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  without  any  symbol  of  force  to 
maintain  its  authority.  Law  and  order  have  reigned  through- 
out our  whole  territory  without  uniformed  soldiers  in  our 
streets,  with  no  arsenal  or  fortress  casting  a  sinister  shadow 
over  our  highways.  We  have  so  thoroughly  protected 
property  by  laws  enacted  in  obedience  to  public  opinion 
that  industry  has  been  stimulated  to  an  unprecedented 
degree,  diffusing  among  our  citizens  a  prosperity  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  All  these  marvelous 
achievements  are  ours,  because  we  have  never  invoked  force 
except  to  vindicate  justice,  because  we  have  steadily  refused 
to  corrupt  our  youth  by  imposing  upon  them  in  times  of  peace 
the  demoralizing  idleness  of  military  life,  because  we  have 
always  refused  to  admit  that  any  citizen  can  be  more  worthy 
of  respect  or  protection  than  the  laborer  who,  through  all  our 
history,  has  proved  himself  the  true  fountain  of  prosperity, 
the  engine  of  progress,  the  mainstay  of  order  and  the  bul- 
wark of  liberty. 

Now  the  imperialist  asks  us  to  discard  this  distinctively 
American  policy  of  peace  with  all  its  beneficent  ,  results 
and  to  substitute  for  it  the  barbarous  mediaeval  policy  of 
conquest,  bloodshed  and  destruction,  through  which  the  man  of 
violence  has  been  exalted  and  the  man  of  industry  degraded. 
When  he  is  asked  to  justify  this  extraordinary  suggestion, 
he  advances  several  propositions,  some  unintelligible,  many 
contradictory,  and  all  unsound. 

So  far  as  we  can  understand  him,  the  imperialist  urges 
the  conquest  of  the  Philippines,  at  whatever  expenditure 
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of  blood  and  treasure,  because,  first,  it  would  increase  trade, 
as  trade  follows  the  flag  ;  second,  it  would  not  increase  trade, 
but  it  would  promote  civilization  ;  third,  it  would  lead  to  an 
alliance  between  this  country  and  England  ;  fourth,  it  would 
make  us  a  "  world  power  "  and  deliver  us  from  the  "  isolation  " 
in  which  we  have  lived  through  all  our  history  ;  fifth,  it  would 
be  cowardly  to  shrink  from  responsibilities  imposed  on  us  by 
destiny  ;  and,  sixth,  the  opponents  of  his  policy  cannot  sug- 
gest any  other  disposition  of  these  islands  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  sanction. 

I  have  endeavored  to  reduce  these  rather  vague  outpour- 
ings to  definite  propositions  so  that  they  may  be  discussed  by 
rational  methods. 

The  assertion  that  trade  follows  the  flag  is  one  of  these 
vaporous  platitudes  which  have  worked  much  mischief  to 
mankind.  It  is  the  pretext  by  which  the  man  of  violence  has 
more  than  once  enlisted  in  schemes  of  conquest  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  peaceful  producer.  The  statement  is  not  true. 
Trade  does  not  follow  the  flag.  Oftentimes  it  goes  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction.  Since  England's  sovereignty  was  over- 
thrown in  this  country  her  trade  with  us  has  grown  immeasur- 
ably. It  is  to-day  greater  than  her  trade  with  all  her  colonies 
combined.  Here,  as  her  flag  was  driven  out,  her  trade  ruShed  in. 

Because  England  is  rich  and  has  vast  foreign  possessions, 
some  think  she  is  rich  because  she  has  them.  This  is  a 
mistake.  She  is  rich,  not  through  them,  but  in  spite  of 
them.  They  do  not  yield  a  dollar  of  revenue,  yet  they  are 
a  source  of  immense  expense  to  Englishmen.  England  ex- 
pends vast  sums  for  the  defense  of  her  colonies.  She  gets 
nothing  in  return;  not  even  a  market  for  her  goods.  England's 
colonies  impose  tariffs  on  English  manufactures  just  as  heavy 
as  those  which  they  impose  on  ours.  John  Brown  in  Mel- 
bourne, John  Brown  in  Halifax,  John  Brown  in  Cape  Town, 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  the  English  navy,  if  there  be  any 
benefit  in  it,  without  contributing  a  shilling  to  the  support  of 
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it,  while  John  Brown  in  London  is  taxed  unmercifully  to  pay 
the  whole  cost  of  its  maintenance. 

Markets  depend  not  on  armaments,  but  on  prices.  Men 
buy  where  they  can  buy  cheapest.  No  one  will  give  $50  for  a 
bicycle  if  he  can  obtain  one  equally  good  for  $40,  no  mat- 
ter what  flag  may  have  floated  over  the  factory.  To  hold 
the  markets  of  Australia,  Canada,  India  or  Egypt,  England 
must  supply  them  with  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Her  capacity  to  do  this  is  not  strengthened  by  her  political 
connection  with  them,  but  it  is  impaired  by  the  enormous  ex- 
penditures which  she  is  compelled  to  make  for  their  defense. 
A  system  which  entails  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army 
cannot  cheapen  goods,  but  must  advance  prices,  because  it 
restricts  the  volume  of  production  by  withdrawing  the  best 
laborers  from  the  field  of  industry,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
diminishes  the  efficiency  of  the  remainder  by  diverting  capi- 
tal from  industrial  enterprises  where  it  is  fruitful  to  military 
enterprises  where  it  is  fruitless. 

Every  fact  in  history  shows  that  the  seizure  of  foreign 
territory  does  not  promote  trade,  but  restricts  it.  The  trade  of 
England  during  the  last  ten  years  has  not  increased  propor- 
tionately with  the  trade  of  other  countries,  yet  it  has  been  for 
her  a  period  of  extraordinary  territorial  aggrandizement. 
France,  too,  has  been  acquiring  extensive  foreign  posses- 
sions, not  to  the  advantage  of  her  trade,  but  to  its  detriment. 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  engaged  in  few  foreign 
adventures,  yet  the  growth  of  her  trade  and  population 
has  been  phenomenal,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  vast 
standing  army  which  the  conquest  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
has  compelled  her  to  maintain. 

If  foreign  possessions  were  a  source  of  wealth,  Spain 
would  be  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  to-day.  She  was  the 
first  power  to  establish  colonies,  and  her  Colonial  Empire  has 
impoverished  her  people,  demoralized  her  government,  cor- 
rupted her  service,  and  brought  her  to  the  abasement  in 
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which  she  lies  to-day.  Foreign  possessions  may  furnish 
places  and  fortunes  to  favorites  of  the  Government,  but  they 
have  never  added  a  dollar  to  the  wages  of  labor  in  England, 
Spain  or  any  other  country,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they 
must  operate  to  reduce  them. 

When  we  challenge  the  imperialist  to  name  one  instance 
in  which  trade  has  been  promoted  by  conquest,  he  shifts  his 
ground  with  an  ease  that  shows  his  arguments  are  loose  as 
his  morals.  Confronted  with  the  stern  facts  of  history,  he 
abandons  the  sordid  contention  that  his  policy  will  promote 
trade,  or,  in  plainer  language,  that  there  is  money  in  it,  and 
assumes  a  lofty  attitude  of  devotion  to  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion. He  tells  us  that  while  foreign  possessions  may  be  un- 
profitable, it  is  nevertheless  a  duty  imposed  on  us  by  civiliza- 
tion to  take  possession  of  territory  inhabited  by  weaker  races 
for  the  purpose  of  civilizing  them  by  subjecting  them,  not  to 
the  influence  of  our  political  institutions — from  these  they 
would  be  excluded — but  to  the  authority  of  our  office  holders. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  shoot  the  natives  as  Kitchener  shot  the 
dervishes  in  order  to  impose  this  government  upon  them,  the 
imperialist  is  quite  ready,  and  indeed  rather  eager,  to  civilize 
them  in  that  effective  method. 

Civilization  by  slaughter  is  not  an  original  device.  It  has 
been  often  tried;  it  has  never  borne  salutary  fruit.  There 
was  one  great  civilizer  by  the  sword  who  has  left  some  im- 
pression on  the  world.  He  lived  about  1,300  years  ago.  His 
name  was  Mohammed.  The  followers  of  the  prophet  believed 
they  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  civilization,  and  in  order  to 
diffuse  that  civilization  over  the  world  they  offered  the  outside 
barbarian  his  choice  between  the  Koran  and  death.  This 
surely  was  imperialism  pure  and  simple.  The  difference 
between  the  Mohammedan  imperialism  and  the  latter-day 
imperialism  is  a  difference  of  men,  not  of  methods. 

When  we  ask  for  a  single  instance  in  which  a  nation  has 
been  civilized  by  force,  we  are  invited  to  look  at  India.  Well, 
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let  us  look  at  India.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  recall  the  hide- 
ous barbarities  practiced  by  English  officials  on  the  Indian 
people  during  the  last  century,  from  the  victories  of  Clive  to 
the  recall  of  Warren  Hastings,  but  let  us  see  how  far,  even  in 
this  century,  English  rule  has  been  a  source  of  improvement 
in  India. 

When  we  speak  of  improvement  in  the  condition  of  a 
country  we  must  mean  the  improvement,  moral  and  material, 
of  its  people.  No  man  can  be  considered  "improved"  if  he 
cannot  take  care  of  himself.  What  is  true  of  an  individual  is 
true  of  a  nation,  for  a  nation  is  but  the  sum  of  the  individuals 
who  constitute  it. 

If  the  Indian  has  been  improved  to  any  substantial  ex- 
tent, he  must  be  able  now  to  govern  himself.  But  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  England  denies  he  is  able  to  do.  It  is  true  that 
the  people  of  India  have  been  compelled  by  the  English  au- 
thorities to  abandon  certain  practices  which  are  considered 
barbarous  by  those  of  us  whose  conduct  is  governed  by  the 
Christian  standard  of  morals,  but  outward  obedience  to  a 
system  of  laws  through  coercion  is  not  improvement.  Im- 
provement begins  where  coercion  ceases.  A  scheme  of  im- 
provement which,  after  two  centuries  of  experiment,  its  author 
admits  to  be  unsuccessful,  is  not  one  which  commends  itself 
to  imitation. 

The  promotion  of  civilization  is  the  pretense  by  which  na- 
tions have  always  sought  to  excuse  or  justify  acts  of  aggres- 
sion. The  foulest  deeds  recorded  in  history  were  perpe- 
trated with  professions  of  devotion  to  morality  and  justice. 
Strongbow's  invasion  of  Ireland,  the  confiscation  of  the  Irish 
lands  which  made  the  Irish  people  wanderers  on  their  own 
soil,  the  repressive  measures  against  Irish  trade  which 
blighted  all  Irish  industry,  the  penal  laws  which  with  almost 
fiendish  ingenuity  enlisted  greed  and  selfishness  against  filial 
piety  and  natural  affection,  the  revolting  corruption  in  which 
Irish  legislative  independence  was  strangled,  were  all  features 
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of  a  long  Imperialistic  attempt  to  ''improve  "  the  Irish  people 
by  force  and  violence.  The  merit  of  such  attempts  may  be 
judged  by  the  fruits  which  they  have  borne  in  Ireland. 
Morality  has  never  been  advanced  by  crime.  Justice  has 
never  been  vindicated  by  wrong.  Civilization  has  never 
been  promoted  by  barbaric  conquest  or  bloodshed.  People 
cannot  be  improved  by  denying  them  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  from  experience  the  true  lesson  of  self -improvement. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  qualify  a  nation  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  that  is  to  impose  upon  its  people  the  duty  of  gov- 
ernment— forcing  them  to  suffer  without  relief  the  conse- 
quences of  riot  or  extravagance — allowing  them  to  enjoy  un- 
molested the  fruits  of  industry  and  order. 

When  the  imperialist  is  shown  that  "his  schemes  for  the 
promotion  of  trade  and  of  civilization  are  both  futile  and 
unsound,  he  is  neither  discomfited  nor  abashed.  With  undis- 
turbed assurance  and  unabated  vehemence  he  proceeds  to 
tell  us  that  if  we  withdraw  from  the  Philippines  we  will  im- 
peril the  prospects  of  an  alliance  between  England  and  this 
country.  I  am  not  alarmed  by  this  threat.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  English  press  and  a  certain  portion  of  the  English 
people  are  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  persuade  this 
country  to  adopt  what  is  called  a  vigorous  foreign  policy. 
Any  American  who  advocates  imperialistic  adventures  is  sure 
to  be  quoted  at  length  in  the  London  newspapers,  and  certain 
of  a  cordial  welcome  in  the  London  drawing-rooms. 

England's  anxiety  that  we  should  hold  the  Philippines  is 
not  caused  by  love  of  us,  but  by  her  own  self-interest.  It 
springs  from  two  sources,  one  sentimental,  one  practical. 
Like  every  other  country  in  Europe  whose  history  has  been 
stained  by  deeds  of  violence  perpetrated  against  weaker 
nations,  she  is  jealous  of  the  lofty  moral  position  which  we 
have  achieved  by  unswerving  devotion  to  justice  in  our  deal- 
ings with  all  the  world.  As  a  woman  with  tarnished  fame  feels 
her  position  less  irksome  when  a  sister  of  better  repute  stoops 
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to  questionable  conduct,  so  it  is  quite  natural  that  England, 
whose  greed  for  territory  has  caused  her  to  be  named  the  robber 
nation  of  the  world,  would  feel  the  distance  which  separates 
her  from  this  country  reduced  if  our  conduct  conformed 
more  closely  to  hers.  But  there  is  a  more  practical  reason 
which  urges  her  statesmen  and  her  newspapers  to  encourage 
us  in  schemes  of  conquest.  At  present  she  fears  us.  As  our 
territory  is  now  constituted,  no  part  of  it  is  vulnerable  to 
attack  by  any  foe,  while  along  our  northern  border  stretches 
one  of  the  most  important  English  colonial  possessions  un- 
fortified— practically  at  our  mercy  in  the  event  of  war.  If, 
however,  we  undertook  to  establish  our  authority  over  trans- 
marine territory,  we  could  not  maintain  it  in  the  face  of 
her  hostility  while  she  controls  the  seas,  as  she  will  control 
them  for  years  to  come.  Our  positions  would  then  be  re- 
versed. Instead  of  having  less,  we  would  have  more,  to  fear 
from  hostilities  than  England,  because  with  an  inferior  navy, 
we  would  be  forced  to  provide,  not  merely  for  the  defense  of 
our  own  shores,  but  also  for  the  vindication  of  that  mysteri- 
ous quantity  known  among  militant  nations  as  "  honor," 
which,  in  plain  English,  means  the  ability  to  hold  by  force 
and  cruelty  what  has  been  seized  by  violence  and  outrage. 

England  has  not  changed.  She  is  what  she  has  always 
been.  The  attitude  she  held  to  us  in  the  last  century  she 
holds  now  to  nations  weaker  than  herself,  as  the  files  of  her 
newspapers  and  the  utterances  of  her  public  men  will  show. 
To-day  England  is  polite,  cordial,  even  affectionate  to  us,  but 
let  the  conditions  change,  let  us  become  dependent  upon  her 
friendship,  for  the  security  of  our  possessions,  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  honor,  and  we  may  judge  the  course  she  would 
pursue  by  every  page  in  her  history. 

When  the  imperialist  speaks  of  an  alliance  with  England 
he  does  not  mean  with  the  masses  who  have  made  England 
great,  but  with  the  classes  who  have  always  dominated  her 
government.    The  alliance  to  which  we  are  invited  is  not  an 
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alliance  for  justice  and  civilization,  inspired  by  the  conscience 
and  morality  of  the  two  countries,  but  an  alliance  between  the 
drawing  rooms  of  New  York  and  London,  encouraged  by  self- 
seeking  politicians,  for  schemes  of  conquest  and  plunder. 
It  is  not  an  alliance  with  the  England  of  Burke,  of  Glad- 
stone, but  with  the  England  which  drove  this  country  to  revo- 
lution, which  openly  sympathized  with  the  attempt  to  disrupt 
the  Union,  and  which  seeks  now  to  corrupt  in  its  day  of  power 
the  Republic  which  she  was  not  able  to  destroy  in  the  day  of 
its  weakness.  I  favor  an  alliance  between  the  industrious  and 
productive  masses  of  England  and  America  to  improve  their 
conditions  by  encouraging  their  productive  capacities.  I  am 
opposed  to  an  alliance  between  the  governing  classes  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  provide  additional  places  and  oppor- 
tunities for  their  members  by  involving  this  country  in  mili- 
tary adventures. 

Alliances  for  conquest  and  plunder,  like  all  other  partner- 
ships of  crime,  invariably  lead  to  quarrels  between  the  allies. 

The  co-operation  of  nations  in  the  spread  of  commerce, 
the  maintenance  of  justice,  the  vindication  of  free  insti- 
tutions, bind  them  in  ties  of  ever-deepening  sympathy  and 
friendliness.  Every  law  enacted  for  the  advancement  of 
liberty,  every  judicial  decision  confirming  the  foundations  of 
freedom,  every  process  invented  to  increase  the  productive 
power  of  human  hands,  every  extension  of  popular  power  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  been  a  contribution  to  the 
industrial  and  moral  welfare  of  the  world  in  which  both 
countries  have  co-operated  successfully  without  any  formal 
treaty  between  them.  No  treaty,  whatever  its  provisions, 
would  suffice  to  embark  the  God-fearing  people  of  this  land 
in  a  policy  of  bloodshed  or  aggression. 

If  this  be  abusing  England,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 
If  it  be  pleading  for  the  true  interests  which  Englishmen 
and  Americans  have  in  common,  then  those  who  criticize  it 
are  themselves  the  enemies  of  peace  and  co-operation  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 
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When  we  have  answered  the  disquieting  fears  of  the 
imperialist  concerning  the  alliance,  he  still  insists  that  we 
must  establish  colonial  dependencies  if  we  would  escape  from 
the  "  isolation  "  in  which  we  have  lived,  in  order  to  become 
a  "world  power."  I  admit  our  "isolation,"  but  far  from 
deploring  it,  I  glory  in  it.  By  strict  compliance  with  the 
principles  of  equity  and  justice  through  our  whole  history, 
we  have  become  eminent  beyond  all  others  in  the  family 
of  nations — and  eminence  is  always  isolation.  Eminence  is 
difficult  to  attain,  but  easy  to  surrender. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  the  distance  which  separates 
you  from  your  neighbor  can  always  be  reduced,  one  is  by  mov- 
ing towards  him,  the  other  by  allowing  him  to  approach  you. 
If  you  occupy  the  higher  place,  either  you  can  descend  towards 
him,  or  he  can  ascend  towards  you.  I  should  rejoice  at  the 
termination  of  our  "  isolation,"  if  it  were  brought  about  by  all 
the  people  of  the  world  rising  to  the  plane  of  justice  which 
we  have  always  occupied.  I  hope  it  will  never  be  abridged  by 
the  descent  of  this  Nation  into  the  pit  of  contention  and  aggres- 
sion, where  for  centuries  the  nations  of  the  old  world  have 
wasted  in  violence  and  bloodshed  the  energies  which  should 
have  been  expended  in  the  advance  of  peaceful  civilization. 

But  the  imperialist  tells  us  that  if  we  abandon  our  "  isola- 
tion "  of  justice,  forbearance  and  morality,  we  can  become  "  a 
world  power,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  If  by  a  world 
power  he  mean  a  civilizing  influence  throughout  the  world, 
we  may  answer  that  we  are  to-day  the  greatest  world  power 
in  the  history  of  the  planet.  Nothing  since  the  foundation 
of  Christianity  has  so  improved  the  condition  of  the  human 
race  as  the  establishment  of  this  republic.  It  has  produced 
on  the  world  a  wider  and  more  salutary  influence  than  any 
empire  or  government  that  has  ever  been  established,  and 
the  sphere  of  that  influence  is  widening  every  day. 

The  world  power  which  the  imperialist  invites  us  to 
become  would  be  a  power  based  on  conquest  and  violence, 
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a  survival  of  barbarism,  a  world  power  consistent  with  the 
darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  tenth  century.  The  world 
power  which  we  are  is  a  light  of  civilization  and  progress, 
gilding  with  splendor  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century. 
What  patriot  would  prefer  for  his  country  an  eminence  of 
force,  of  violence,  of  barbarism,  to  an  eminence  of  peace,  of 
progress  and  of  civilization. 

But  he  tells  us  it  would  be  cowardly  to  evade  responsibili- 
ties imposed  upon  us  by  destiny,  or  to  acknowledge  ourselves 
unable  to  undertake  adventures  which  England  has  conducted 
for  centuries.  Those  of  us  who  believe  that  this  country  has 
become  great  because  of  the  justice  which  underlies  her  insti- 
tutions have  never  feared  any  foreign  power  in  the  world,  and 
we  don't  fear  any  power  now.  We  are  willing  to  depend  on 
the  valor  of  American  citizens  for  the  defense  of  our  shores 
against  any  enemy.  We  do  not  believe  that  all  the  world  com- 
bined would  be  able  to  violate  one  foot  of  our  territory,  while 
it  is  defended  by  our  citizen  soldiers,  even  if  they  were  armed 
with  no  better  weapons  than  paving  stones.  The  imperialist, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  haunted  by  fears  that  any 
country  could  invade  us,  overpower  us  and  oppress  us.  No 
nation  is  so  weak,  no  country  so  remote,  that  fear  of  its  aggres- 
sion will  not  throw  him  into  a  paroxysm  of  abject  though 
vociferous  apprehension.  A  few  months  ago  he  insisted  on 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  protect  him  from  some  vague 
peril  in  the  East  which  had 'no  other  foundation  than  his  own 
pusillanimity.  To-day  he  demands  a  standing  army  to  quiet 
and  compose  his  nerves  against  dangers  born  of  a  disturbed 
imagination.  Who  are  the  cowards?  The  imperialist,  whose 
slumbers  are  disturbed  by  fears  of  Germans,  Spaniards, 
Frenchmen,  Malays,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Asiatics,  Europeans, 
Africans,  or  the  American  patriot  who  fears  no  man,  white, 
black  or  yellow,  while  the  flag  above  his  head  remains  the 
symbol  of  liberty  and  justice. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  statement  that  we  are  unable 
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to  do  anything  which  has  been  accomplished  by  any  other 
country.  If  we  refuse  to  seize  transmarine  territory  it  is  not 
because  we  are  less  able  to  administer  foreign  dependencies 
than  England,  but  because  we  are  more  scrupulous  in  our 
regard  for  the  rights  of  people  weaker  than  ourselves. 
There  is  but  one  thing  which  this  Government  is  not  strong 
enough  to  do,  and  that  is  to  perpetrate  a  wrong.  There  is  but 
one  force  of  which  this  country  stands  in  awe,  and  that  is  its 
own  conscience. 

When  driven  to  his  last  ditch,  the  imperialist  says  that  we 
who  oppose  his  policy  can  offer  no  sensible  suggestion  for  the 
disposition  of  the  Philippines.  Here,  too,  his  rhetoric  outruns 
his  logic. 

If  the  statement  were  true,  it  does  not  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  his  position.  I  do  not  concede  that  we  are  bound  by 
any  moral  law  to  corrupt  our  own  system,  even  to  benefit  the 
people  of  distant  lands.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  in  order  to 
settle  this  question  we  must  choose  between  endangering  the 
vital  principles  of  our  own  government,  and  abandoning 
these  islands  to  internal  anarchy  or  foreign  spoliation. 

Nobody  contends  that  we  should  hold  the  Philippines 
indefinitely.  The  most  ardent  imperialist  does  not  claim 
more  than  that  we  should  hold  them  until  the  people  of 
the  islands  shall  have  shown  their  ability  to  govern  them- 
selves. The  objection  to  this  is  its  vagueness.  If  a  test  of 
their  capacity  for  self-government  could  be  prescribed,  the 
limits  of  our  occupancy  would  be  fixed,  and  the  objection  to  it 
diminished,  if  not  removed.  There  is  no  safer  test  of  civili- 
zation than  the  power  to  produce  wealth,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  to  borrow  money,  for  money  cannot  be  borrowed  unless 
the  lender  be  satisfied  that  the  borrower  is  able  to  repay 
him  from  the  fruit  of  his  industry.  No  barbarian  is  capable 
of  labor  sufficiently  effective  to  create  capital,  and,  therefore, 
no  barbarian  can  enjoy  credit.  A  people  who  have  produced 
a  surplus  over  the  amount  of  commodities  necessary  for  their 
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own  support,  or  who  can  produce  a  belief  in  the  minds  of 
men  qualified  to  judge  that  they  are  able  to  do  it,  must  be 
civilized. 

We  have  agreed  to  pay  Spain  twenty  million  dollars  for 
these  islands.  Instead  of  treating  this  as  a  purchase  fund, 
let  us  treat  it  as  an  emancipation  fund.  Let  us  say  frankly 
and  plainly  to  these  Filipinos,  li  The  money  we  have  advanced 
for  your  emancipation  we  would  freely  bestow  on  you  as  a 
gift,  if  we  believed  it  would  encourage  you  to  industry  and 
lead  you  to  prosperity.  But  we  believe  you  will  be  better  fitted 
to  discharge  the  responsibilities  of  independence  if  you 
bear  all  its  burdens,  including  the  cost  of  achieving  it. 
The  day  you  can  repay  from  your  surplus  products  or  from 
the  use  of  your  credit  the  twenty  millions  which  your  libera- 
tion has  cost  and  give  satisfactory  guarantees  that  under  a 
government  of  your  own  no  discrimination  will  be  made  be- 
tween the  commerce  of  different  nations,  but  that  industry 
will  be  encouraged  by  the  thorough  protection  of  property, 
that  day  we  will  evacuate  your  territory  and  surrender  the 
control  of  your  destinies  into  your  own  hands." 

This  would  insure  for  all  time  the  policy  of  the  open  door, 
to  which,  I  understand,  Mr.  McKinley  is  committed.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  guarantees  to  be  required  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  might  well  be  left  for  a  commis- 
sion acquainted  with  the  people  to  prescribe.  With  a  sincere 
desire  to  do  justice,  the  way  to  justice  is  soon  discovered. 

The  evacuation  of  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  United 
States  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  standing 
army.  It  would  cause  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages 
through  the  increase  of  trade  arising  from  the  establishment 
of  durable  peace.  It  would  add  a  new  page  to  the  history 
of  this  country  more  glorious  than  any  of  those  preceding  it. 
The  human  race  would  be  stimulated  to  new  progress  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  using  its  invinc- 
ible strength,  not  to  despoil  the  weak,  but  to  uplift  them ;  not 
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to  extend  its  own  territorial  dominion,  but  to  extend  the 
dominion  of  justice  throughout  the  world. 

I  oppose  this  novel,  un-American  policy  of  imperialism  be- 
cause the  grounds  on  which  its  advocates  support  it  are  puerile, 
inconsistent  and  dishonest ;  because  it  involves  the  existence 
of  a  standing  army  to  menace  liberty  and  to  oppress  labor 
by  diminishing  wages;  because  it  is  cowardly  to  invade  the 
rights  of  the  weak  while  respecting  those  of  the  strong  ; 
because  it  would  divorce  the  American  flag  and  the  American 
constitution  by  sending  the  one  where  the  other  cannot  go  ; 
because  it  is  a  policy  of  inconceivable  folly  from  a  material 
point  of  view,  and  a  policy  of  unspeakable  infamy  from  a 
moral  point  of  view. 

I  favor  the  traditional  American  policy  of  expansion  be- 
cause I  want  this  republic  to  continue  in  the  path  which  leads 
to  higher  achievements  of  peace  and  progress;  because  I  want 
this  country  to  remain  the  land  where  the  patriotic  work- 
ingman  who  produces  is  more  honored  than  the  paid  fighting 
man  who  destroys,  where  the  laborer's  overalls  enjoy  equal 
dignity  with  the  soldier's  uniform,  where  a  dinner-pail  is  more 
highly  esteemed  than  a  knapsack,  where  a  spade  is  deemed 
more  valuable  than  a  musket,  a  hospital  than  a  battery,  a 
school  than  a  fortress  ;  where  the  enduring  glory  of  justice 
is  pursued  and  the  vainglory  of  conquest  despised;  where  the 
flag  which  typifies  liberty  and  the  constitution  which  secures 
it,  enshrined  in  the  hearts,  sustained  by  the  arms,  glori- 
fied by  the  memories  of  a  free  people,  shall  remain  invincible, 
indestructible,  inseparable,  forever  and  forever. 


